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secret from his gardener, who was a fool but understood the
bird language and had heard the dispute between the birds.
The hen-bird had seen her mate walking with another hen
and, suspecting him of bigamy, said : " Let her alone."
The cock declined to do so, and they had gone to law. The
Raja decided in favour of monogamy by holding up one
finger ; so the second hen flew away, and the old couple
departed together.1
So in a Kirghiz story a Khan orders his vizier under pain
of death to tell him what three geese have just said ; the vizier
cannot, but is saved by the Khan's daughter, who knows the
goose language.2
In the Pentamerone there is a story which begins some-
what like "The boy who became Pope". A man has five
simple sons, whom he sends into the world to brighten their
wits. They come back, each with an accomplishment; the
youngest understands the language of birds.3
In most stories, a knowledge of the beast language stands
its possessor in good stead. In a Kalmuck tale two dragon-
frogs dam up the source of a river and only allow it to flow
on condition of receiving annually a human victim. The
fatal lot having fallen on the Khan, his son takes his place
and goes with his devoted friend as a sacrifice to the frogs.
But the prince understands the language of all creatures and
hears the frogs saying to each other : " If they were only to
knock our heads off with a stick, and if the prince were to
eat me, the golden-yellow frog, and his friend were to eat
you, the emerald-green frog, they would spit nothing but
gold and gems, and there would be no need of victims to the
frogs hereafter." The prince takes the hint, and the result
answers to the prediction.4 This story of the release of the
water seems to be another form of that myth of the slaying
of the frog who had swallowed the waters which Mr. Andrew
Lang has traced in North America, Australia, and the
1  Indian Antiquary, iii. p. 320 sq.       die Siddhi-Kur, No. ii. (p. 10 sq!) ;
2  W. Radloff, Proben, etc., iii. p. 347     Sagas from the Far East (London,
sqq.                                                       1873), P- 18 sqg.   In the latter version
3  Basile, Pentamerone, v. 7 (vol. ii.     serpents take the place of frogs.   Jxilg
p. 212 sq.   Liebrecht's German trans-     translates JOrachenfrosche in the first
lation).                                                  instance and then Frosch and Frosche
4  B. Julg, JKalmukische Marchen,     always.